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Our Teachers 


VierLine Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Children, parents, school administrators, taxpayers, citizens, critics 
of schools all use the expression ‘‘our teachers.’’ In all the usage of 
the term is implied not only a possessive suggestion but also there is the 
feeling of joint responsibility in the work of the teacher. 

Exalted as has been the position of the teacher during all ages, 
responsive as has been her conduct to the public bias and expectancy, 
there has been a lack of appreciation and not infrequently unfavorable 
criticism of our schools and our teachers. This unfortunate criticism is 
unjust. Out of misunderstanding comes misjudgment, let us hope 
rather than out of deliberate determination to reduce the profession or 
depreciate the work of the teacher. 

Let us accept this situation not as an indication of the true attitude 
of our public but rather as a point of departure as we plan a new pro- 
gram in education which will restore the teacher a rightful position in 
the affections, appreciation, and respect of the people. 

Our hope for restoring public confidence in the teacher, in rebuild- 
ing acceptance of the teacher’s services, and in regaining the good will 
of the public toward public education lies within the profession. 

Let us, then, consider ways in which this can be brought about. 
Always and forever the work of the teacher will be a service of the 
idealist to humanity. Outcomes in education are remote accomplish- 
ments. Desirable values are attained only after years of growth and 
development on the part of pupils. Recognition and appreciation of 
our influence in the lives of those whom we teach are not immediately 
extended to us by parents nor by students. It is in later years that 
teachers are remembered and respected. This fact has much bearing 
on the reward which the community is willing to offer for our services. 
California communities too frequently judge the salary worth of the 
service of a teacher by what teachers can be replaced for or by what 
teachers were paid when adults were children in school. Educational 
programs are evaluated today as valuable or not in terms of the successes 
of those educated in a past age who are now grown up and have not been 
to school for years. 

There is developing a new appreciation of the professional devo- 
tion, the unselfishness, the sympathy, the need for and the value of 
the teacher—the whole-souled, consecrated teacher of dynamic con- 
tagious personality, who teaches by her life example, her sheer personal 
character force, her kindly leadership of childhood during these days 
of depreciated ideals and devastated standards. 
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The best service which the teacher can render to the profession 
for the future of nation building and happiness will be in terms of the 
recognition on the part of members of the profession that: 

1. The teacher is the key to character building. The restoration of 
individual integrity in American life, the development of unin. 
peachable character will be accomplished by the teacher. 

. The teacher is the key to a reshaped public attitude in terms of the 
message carried home to family life by the child as a result of each 
day’s teaching. The child’s growth and development as an indi- 
vidual and as a citizen will shape the attitude of the patron of the 
schoo] toward the school and the teacher. 

. The teacher is the key to dissolving and eliminating the worship of 
the materialistic. Teachers and the quality of their teaching will 
codify our developing sense of real and everlasting values, the 
basis for real happiness, 

. The teacher is the key to the development of new moralities in per- 
sonal, social, political, economic, and ethical phases of life. 

. The teacher is the key to the new culture, a developing American 
culture utilizing every phase of what is now a submerged creative 
urge. This new American culture will give us a wholesome use 
for the freedom we have gained in democracy and which we know 
not how to use, a culture rich in expression, satisfying for spiritual 
as well as artistic yearnings. 

}. The teacher is the key to new standards of excellence in the per- 
formance of daily obligations in a work-a-day world. 

. The teacher is the key to new professional and vocational outlooks, 
to skills and abilities needed by a readjusted America. 

i. The teacher is the key to the success or the failure of public educa- 
tion, of American democracy. 

. The teacher holds the key to the hearts of our children. We must 
have reflected in her teaching of those children only what we desire 
our manhood and womanhood of the future to be. 

10. The teacher holds the key to the call which the profession makes 
upon young men and young women to join the ranks of the pro- 
fession. 


The classroom teacher must not be forgotten. What we pay our 
teachers we see returned to us in the attitudes and outlook of our 
children. California schools can rise no higher in the scale of excel- 
lence than the ideals held by the teachers in those schools. The appre- 
ciation of the community determines the professional devotion of the 
teacher; the merit of the teacher determines the appreciation of the 
community. No matter what the equipment, the wealth of the commu- 
nity, the facilities or the size of the community, the teacher is the school. 
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Proposed Constitutional Amendment Relat- 
ing to Taxation and School Support 


VreRLine Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 30 which will appear as 
Proposition Number One on the ballot June 27, 1933, proposes to amend 
the state constitution in such manner as to modify in a material way 
the present state and county tax system and methods of state and 
county school support. The major provisions of the amendment may 
be summarized as follows: 


MAJOR PROVISIONS OF AMENDMENT 


Taxation 

]. Effective January 1, 1935, state taxes levied on gross receipts of 
public utilities will be discontinued, and the operative properties 
of publie utilities will be returned to local tax rolls to be assessed 
by the state at full value and to be taxed by counties, municipalities, 
and districts. 


. The Legislature is authorized to provide for the levy of any form 
of state taxes not prohibited by the state constitution, in amounts 
sufficient to meet the total state budget, and to apportion to each 
county an amount sufficient to take the place of the amount now 
required to be levied by county school taxes. 


. The amendment repeals the present provision of the constitution 
authorizing the levy of a state ad valorem tax to balance the state 
budget. 


Limitation on Property Taxes 


1. Not more than 25 per cent of the total appropriations from all state 
funds shall be raised by means of taxes on real and personal prop- 


erty. 


2. Effective January 1, 1935, the Legislature is authorized by two- 
thirds vote of each house to limit the amount of taxes which may 
be levied by counties upon real and personal property. Deficits 
in county budgets due to such limitation are required to be made 
up by the state from sources other than property taxes. 
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Limitation on Expenditures 


1. Appropriations from the state general fund for any biennium, exclu- 
sive of appropriations for the support of the public school system, 
are limited to five per cent in excess of the appropriations from 
such fund for the preceding biennium, except by a two-thirds vote 
of each house of the Legislature. 


2. The expenditures of counties, municipalities, school districts, and 
other political subdivisions for any year are limited to five per cent 
in excess of the expenditures of the preceding year except in the 
case of the payment of interest and redemption charges on bonds, 
unless authorized by a two-thirds vote of the qualified electors of 
the county, school district or other political subdivision, or by a 
majority vote of the electors of any municipality, or unless author- 
ized by the State Board of Equalization. This limitation is effec- 
tive until June 30, 1935, the Legislature being empowered to 
continue this limitation after that date. 


School Support 


1. The Legislature is required to provide from state revenues other than 
taxes on property amounts sufficient to take the place of taxes now 
required to be levied by the counties for the support of elementary 
schools and high schools. This provision will be effective imme- 
diately upon adoption of the amendment. 


2. School district expenditures may not in any year exceed by more 
than five per cent the expenditures of the preceding year, except 
as authorized by the State Board of Equalization or by a two-thirds 
vote of the electors of the district. This limitation applies to all 
expenditures for schools other than interest and redemption 
charges on bonds. 


EFFECTS OF THE AMENDMENT ON SCHOOLS 


The principal effect which the amendment, if enacted, will have on 
the support of public schools will be to eliminate all present constitu- 
tional requirements for the levy of county taxes for the support of the 
elementary schools and high schools. 


Present Constitutional Requirement 


The constitution now requires the levy in each county of a county 
elementary school tax sufficient to produce an amount equal to at least 
$30 per pupil in average daily attendance but not less than the amount 
received from the state for elementary schools, and a county high school 
tax sufficient to produce an amount equal to at least $60 per pupil in 
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average daily attendance but not less than twice the amount received 
from the state for high schools. 


lu- 
m, 5 
m Proposed Change 
Ite The proposed amendment, if enacted, will substitute for these con- 
stitutionally required county school taxes revenues to be provided by 
id the state from state taxes. This would make it possible to reduce the 
- rate of county tax levied in each county by the amount now required 
he to be levied under the constitution for elementary schools and high 
is schools. The amounts required to be provided in 1932-33 together 
if with the rates necessary to levy to produce these amounts are indicated 
P for each county in the state in the accompanying table. With the 
" exception of those counties now receiving considerable percentages of 
» their total county school revenues from United States Forest Reserve 
. Funds the rates indicated in the accompanying table represent the 


reduction in total county tax rates which it will be possible to effect 
as a result of the enactment of this amendment. 


Other County School Taxes 


Enactment of the proposed amendment would not affect the status 
of existing legislation requiring the levy of county school taxes for the 
wapportioned county elementary school fund and the unapportioned 
county high school fund nor would it deprive boards of supervisors of 
the right to levy county school taxes for apportionment to school dis- 
tricts to supplement state funds and to equalize school district tax 
burdens. 

The status of the county high school tuition tax and the county 
junior college tuition tax are not affected by the amendment. 


District Taxes 


Indirectly, enactment of the proposed amendment would affect 
school district taxes through the effect of the provision limiting 
increases in expenditures of the school district to five per cent in addi- 
tion to the expenditures of the previous year. Otherwise the proposed 
amendment does not affect the rates or levy of school district taxes. 


Bond Funds 


Charges for the interest and redemption of school district bonds 
are exempted from the five per cent limitation on increases in school 
district expenditures. Expenditures from the proceeds derived from 
the sale of school district bonds, however, are not exempted. Thus the 
total expenditures of the school district excluding only interest and 
redemption charges for bonds are subject to this five per cent limitation. 
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Minimum Amount Required to be Raised’ by General County Taxation 
for the Support of Elementary and High Schools, by Counties, 1932.3; 
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Teachers’ Salary Fund 

The present provision of Section 6 of Article IX requiring that 
all state school funds and 60 per cent of all county school funds shall 
be applied exclusively for the payment of teachers’ salaries is not 
changed by the proposed amendment. All present state school funds 
together with 60 per cent of the funds to be provided by the state 
under this amendment in lieu of county school taxes would be reserved 
for teachers’ salaries. 


Prior Claim of School Funds 


The amendment does not change the present requirement of the 
constitution that the support of the public school system and the state 
university shall constitute a prior claim against all of the revenues of 


the state. 


Status of Major Legislative Proposals 
Affecting Education 


Viertine Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Herewith is presented a statement of the status of major legislative 
proposals affecting education considered by the 1933 Legislature previ. 
ous to the recess taken on May 12. These proposals are discussed under 
25 subjects of major significance. Bills passing both houses of the 
Legislature which received the signature of the Governor on or before 
noon, May 31, 1933, are so designated. 


I. SCHOOL SUPPORT 


Senate Constitutional Amendment 2 by Senator Ingels, amending 
section 6 of Article [X of the Constitution, which reduced by something 
more than one-half, the amounts which the counties of the state are 
now required to raise for the support of the elementary and high 
schools, was the only one of a number of constitutional amendments 
directly affecting state and county support of public schools which was 
given serious consideration by the Legislature. This measure passed 
the Senate, but was defeated in the Assembly. 

Senate Constitutional Amendment 30 (the so-called Riley Plan) by 
Senator Sharkey and others, would have, in its original form, rather 
seriously affected county support of the public schools. However, after 
numerous amendments in both houses, the measure, in so far as it affects 
the support of the public schools, provides that the state shall give to 
the counties from the revenue of the state the amounts the counties are 
required by the existing constitutional provisions to raise for the sup- 
port of schools, and limits the increase in the expenditures of a school 
district for any school year to a 5 per cent increase over the expendi- 
ture for the preceding school year, except that by a two-thirds vote of 
the electors of the district, or upon the authorization of the State Board 
of Equalization, an additional increase may be made. It has passed 
the Senate and the Assembly, and will appear on the ballot at the 
special election to be held June 27, 1933, for acceptance or rejection by 
the people. 

Senate Bill 85 by Senator Jones, proposed a reduction of 33} per 
cent in the maximum school district tax rates now fixed by law. This 
measure has been approved by the Senate and is now in the Assembly 
Committee on Rules. The bill will be finally acted upon when the 
Legislature reconvenes in July, at which time the Legislature will be 
better able to determine the necessity for the measure. 
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Senate Bill 433 by the Senate Fact-Finding Committee, discontinu- 
ing the ‘‘bonus’’ apportionments of state and county high school funds 
to high school districts maintaining special day and evening high school 
classes, including compulsory continuation education classes, was 
approved by the Senate but was defeated by the Assembly. 

Senate Bill 543 by Senator Hays and other members of the Senate 
Fact-Finding Committee, which gave to the various county boards of 
supervisors the power to decrease the budget of each school district 
in their respective counties to the amount to be received by the district 
from the state and county, was approved by the Senate, but was tabled 
in the Assembly Committee on Education. Assembly Bill 811, which 
gave the various county boards of education the power to review school 
district budgets, was defeated on the floor of the Assembly. 

Assembly Bill 988 by Mr. Crist, provided that in computing teacher 
units for the apportionment of state and county funds to elementary 
school districts the following method should be used: for the first 
35 units of average daily attendance, or fraction thereof, one teacher 
wit; for the next 35 units of average daily attendance, or fraction 
thereof, but not less than five, one teacher unit; for each additional 35 
units of average daily attendance, or fraction thereof, but not less than 
ten, one teacher unit. This measure passed both the Assembly and 
the Senate, but was vetoed by the Governor at the request of the author. 

In addition to the seven measures noted above, there were at least 
20 other measures in both houses of the Legislature, either amending 
the Constitution or the Statutes, which proposed control of school dis- 
trict budgets and the reduction of school district taxes, but no affirma- 
tive action was taken on them. 


II. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION 


There was no legislation proposed seriously affecting vocational 
rehabilitation, but Assembly Bill 1843 by Mr. Roberts, proposed to limit 
the state appropriation for vocational education to $235,000 per year, 
but at the request of the author the Assembly Committee on Ways and 
Means tabled the bill. 


III. MIGRATORY SCHOOLS 


Assembly Bill 1842 by Mr. Roberts, which would have abolished 
the existing provisions for migratory schools, was tabled by the Assem- 
bly Committee on Education at the request of the author. 


IV. LARGER UNITS OF ADMINISTRATION 


There were four measures introduced in the Legislature touching 
upon the formation of larger school districts, viz: Assembly Bills 685, 
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897, 1806, and Senate Bill 893. Assembly Bill 897 by Mr. Feigenbaum 
and several others, and sponsored by the State Chamber of Commerce, 
providing for the compulsory consolidation of each high school dis. 
trict with the elementary district therein, was approved by the Assem- 
bly Committee on Education but was refused passage on the Assembly 
floor. Assembly Bill 1806, providing for permissive consolidation of 
certain elementary and high school districts, passed the Assembly but 
died in the Senate Committee on Education. No action was taken on the 
other two measures. 


V. STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The State Department of Education and the entire public school 
system were vitally affected by four bills introduced in the Legislature 
in addition to the budget bill (Assembly Bill 675 by Mr. Cobb). Senate 
Bill 1117 by the Senate Fact-Finding Committee proposed to abolish 
the Division of Research and Statistics in the Department. This bill 
passed the Senate, was approved by the Assembly Committee on Ways 
and Means, but was later referred to the Assembly Committee on Rules. 
It is not likely that any further action will be taken. Senate Bill 445, 
also by the Senate Fact-Finding Committee, abolished the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning, but after having passed the Senate died in the 
Assembly Committee on Education. Assembly Bill 734 by Mr. Hoff- 
man, which abolished the Division of Schoolhouse Planning, was tabled 
by the Assembly Committee on Education at the request of the author. 
Senate Bill 432, by the Senate Fact-Finding Committee, which, in 
addition to making physical education optional in elementary and 
secondary schools, would have done away with the Division of Physical 
Education in the State Department of Education, died in the Senate 
Committee on Governmental Efficiency. 

In addition, the Department was given substantial reductions in 
appropriations for its support which will, in all likelihood, necessitate 
the restricting of some of the services now rendered by the department. 


VI. STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


There were a number of proposed constitutional amendments and 
statutes introduced in the Legislature affecting the State Board of 
Education. The measures all dealt with the qualifications and selection 
of members of the board. However, none of them was adopted by the 


Legislature. 


VII. TEACHERS RETIREMENT 


Senate Bill 1133, by the Senate Fact-Finding Committee, repealed 
those provisions of the School Code which turn over annually 5 per 
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eent of the receipts of the Inheritance Tax to the retirement fund, and 
would have deprived the fund of any state support whatever. The 
measure, however, never got out of the Senate Committee on Govern- 
mental Efficiency. 


Vill. TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Senate Bill 1118 by the Senate Fact-Finding Committee, making 
summer sessions at state teachers colleges self-supporting through fees 
charged the students, was passed by both houses of the Legislature, 
has been signed by the Governor and will go into effect immediately, 
being an urgency measure. Assembly Bills 1220, 1223, and 1276 were 
consolidated in Assembly Bill 1223. The effect was to give the name 
“State College’’ to the state teachers colleges, and to permit their 
being made into four year liberal arts colleges, but the bill was defeated 
on the floor of the Assembly. 

To supply necessary funds for the support of the regular sessions 
of teachers colleges, in view of the probable reduction in the budgets 
of the colleges made by Assembly Bill 675, four bills were introduced 
in the Legislature. Of these measures, Assembly Bill 942 by Mr. 
Wright, intended to require non-resident students to pay an annual 
tuition fee of $112.50 the first year and $75 a year thereafter, was 
adopted by the Legislature. This bill, because of technical defects, will 
probably be vetoed by the Governor and a new bill introduced in the 
July session of the Legislature. Senate Bill 814 by Senator Jones, 
authorizing the Director of Education to charge students an annual 
tuition fee of not to exceed $25 for the support of the colleges, was 
also passed by both houses of the Legislature. 

Assembly Bill 46, by Mr. Williamson, which would have prohibited 
the maintenance of student cooperative stores on the campuses of the 
several state teachers colleges, was tabled in the Assembly Committee 
on Education. Assembly Bill 1906 by Mr. Powers and Senate Bill 757 
by Senator Jones, which authorize the maintenance of stores on the 
campuses of the state teachers colleges and requires the payment of 
rentals by such stores, passed both houses. 


IX. COMPULSORY CONTINUATION EDUCATION 


Senate Bill 77 by Senator Gordon, and Assembly Bills 33 and 304 
by Mr. Greene, had for their purpose the reducing of the compulsory 
school age from 18 years to 16 years. Senate Bill 77 was passed by 
the Senate but with Assembly Bills 33 and 304, was tabled by the 
Assembly Committee on Education. 
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X. JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The amount proposed to be appropriated by the state for the sup. 
port of junior colleges during the next biennium, according to Assembly 
Bill 675, the budget bill, is at present $1,297,058, or $304,000 less than 
was appropriated for the current biennium. 

In an attempt to shift the burden of supporting junior colleges, 
measures were introduced in the Legislature requiring junior college 
students to pay tuition fees, one of the bills going so far as to require 
the cost of maintaining junior colleges to be met entirely from the 
tuition fees and state junior college fund. Action has not been taken 
thus far on these bills except Assembly Bill 949 by Mr. Cobb, requiring 
students in district junior colleges to pay an annual tuition fee of $25, 
This measure is in the Assembly Committee on Rules, and may be taken 
up when the Legislature reconvenes in July. 

Assembly Bill 2345, by Mr. Rogers, sponsored by the junior col- 
leges, and now in the Assembly Committee on Ways and Means, pro- 
poses that if the Legislature does not appropriate sufficient moneys to 
make the apportionments required by law to be made to junior college 
districts, the State Controller shall transfer from the general fund to 
the state junior college fund such amount as may be necessary to permit 
such apportionments to be-made. This measure was given a hearing 
by the committee on April 19, but no action will be taken on the bill 
until after the Legislature reconvenes in July. 


XI. HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Senate Bill 526 by Senator Tickle, provides that when pupils 
attending a high school district junior college live outside the high 
school district maintaining the junior college, the county of residence 
must pay to the high school district the cost of educating each of such 
pupils, including a charge of $65 for use of buildings and equipment. 
This bill places high school districts on the same plan, in so far as the 
collection of tuition is concerned, as junior college districts. The bill 
has passed the Senate and the Assembly. 


XII. CONVENTIONS AND INSTITUTES 


There were six measures in the Legislature affecting teachers insti- 
tutes; conventions of secondary school principals; and conventions of 
county, city, and district superintendents. Of these six, Senate Bills 
435, 439, and 440 by the Senate Fact-Finding Committee, abolishing, 
respectively, the superintendents conventions, the secondary principals 
conventions, and teachers institutes, were adopted by the Legislature. 
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XIII. KINDERGARTENS 


The minimum age of admission to kindergartens was raised from 
41 years to 5 years by Assembly Bill 356 by Mr. Greene, and Senate 
Bill 122 by Senator Hays. In addition, the Senate Bill proposed to 
give governing boards of school districts the exclusive right to establish 
and discontinue kindergartens. Senate Bill 122 passed the Senate, 
but died in the Assembly Committee on Education. Assembly Bill 356 
passed both the Assembly and the Senate. 


XIV. ADULT EDUCATION 


Senate Bill 124 by Senator Hays, and Assembly Bill 489 by Mr. 
Crist, required a minimum fee of one dollar per pupil per course per 
term in adult education classes. Adults enrolled in classes in elemen- 
tary school subjects, classes for citizenship and in English for foreigners 
are exempt from payment of the fee, and in the case of unemployed 
adults, the fees may be waived. In addition, adults must pay the cost 
of materials used. No action was taken on Assembly Bill 489, but 


Senate Bill 124 passed both houses. Other measures affecting adult 
education were not pressed. 
XV. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
A number of legislative proposals singled out the compulsory 


physical education law. These measures ranged from outright repeal 
of the law to modification thereof, and in some cases would penalize 
districts for giving such courses by prohibiting the counting of attend- 
ance of pupils upon such classes. Senate Bill 515 by Senator Hays, 
which would have made the giving of physical education courses 
optional, instead of mandatory, in elementary school districts, passed 
the Senate but died in the Assembly Committee’on Education. 


XVI. SUPERVISION 


Senate Bill 828 by Senator Rich, which would have eliminated all 
provision for city and rural school supervision was tabled, after having 
been approved by the Senate, and by the Assembly Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Efficiency and Economy. Senate Bill 1119 by the Senate 
Fact-Finding Committee, which was identical with Senate Bill 828, 
passed the Senate and was heard by the Assembly Committee on County 
Government on April 20, but later died in committee. There were 
other measures affecting supervision which were not pressed. 


XVII. TENURE 


There were 22 measures before the Legislature affecting tenure 
including one constitutional amendment (Senate Constitutional Amend- 
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ment 47 by Senator Seawell) which ranged all the way from a not very 
rigorous modification of the tenure law to its complete repeal. Despite 
all the activity respecting tenure legislation, the Legislature did not 
enact any legislation whatever affecting tenure so that the tenure law 
will remain as it is for at least two years more unless the Legislature 
takes some action during its July session. 

Only four measures were pressed, which were: Senate Constitu. 
tional Amendment 47 by Senator Seawell, making tenure a matter of 
local option with the electors of a school district, which passed the 
Senate but died in the Assembly Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments; Senate Bill 829 by Senator Rich, repealing the tenure law and 
making the repeal retroactive, which passed the Senate but died ir. the 
Assembly Committee on Education; Assembly Bill 1229 by Mr. Bad. 
ham, restricting tenure to regular full time day school certificated 
employees and providing, among other things, for a two year mora- 
torium on tenure and for the cessation of tenure status at the age of 65, 
passed the Assembly but died in the Senate Committee on Education; 
Assembly Bill 354 by Mr. Greene, providing for the cessation of tenure 
at the age of 65 and a two year moratorium on tenure, which passed 
the Assembly, but in the Senate was amended to classify all certificated 
employees in districts having an average daily attendance of less than 
§50, which amendments were not accepted by the Assembly and the 
bill died. 


XVIII. SCHOOLHOUSES 


Assembly Bill 2342 by Mr. Field, is the result of the recent earth- 
quake in southern California. It provides for the approval by the 
Division of Architecture of the State Department of Public Works, of 
all plans for the erection of all new school buildings regardless of cost, 
and, where the cost exceeds $1,000, for the alteration of, or addition to, 
existing school buildings. Supervision of construction may be made 
only by inspectors approved by the Division of Architecture, and the 
architect. Examinations of buildings must be made by the division at 
the cost of the school district concerned whenever the governing board 
of the district requests it or the parents of 10 per cent of the children 
enrolled in the district demand it. Fees to be charged by the division 
for service in connection with the approval of plans for construction 
or alteration of, or addition to, school buildings, are fixed at one-half 
of 1 per cent for the first $200,000, and one-fourth of 1 per cent for 
all costs over $300,000. This measure was approved by both houses of 
the Legislature and was signed by the Governor. 

Assembly Bill 2398 by Mr. Greene, which was adopted by the Legis- 
lature and has been approved by the Governor, empowers the state to 
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porrow $15,000,000 from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
replace public buildings, including school buildings destroyed or 
damaged by earthquakes since January, 1933. The buildings are to 
be constructed by the state and rented to the political subdivisions for 
which constructed. The effectiveness of the legislation depends upon 
Congress authorizing the R. F. C. to advance money for such purpose. 
Assembly Bill 911 by Mr. Badham, empowering governing boards 
of school districts to require pupils to pay deposits on keys, towels, band 
instruments, and laboratory supplies, was approved by the Assembly 
Committee on Education, but was defeated on the Assembly floor. 


XX. STUDENT STORES 


Assembly Bills 46 by Mr. Williamson and 336 by Mr. Boyle, which 
would have prohibited student stores in any elementary or secondary 
school, were tabled by the Assembly Committee on Education. 


XXI. GRADING OF PUPILS 


Senate Bill 945 by the Senate Fact-Finding Committee, was 
amended to prohibit the giving of intelligence or aptitude tests to 
elementary or high school pupils for the purpose of classifying or segre- 
gating such pupils. The bill passed the Senate, but died in the Assem- 


bly Committee on Governmental Efficiency and Economy. 


XXII. SCHOOL CODE 


Senate Bill 744, by the Senate Fact-Finding Committee, which 
removed from the law the authority of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to publish the school laws, has passed the Senate and the 
Assembiy. This bill, together with the budget bill, which omits any 
appropriation for the publication of a School Code during this bien- 
nium, would make impossible the publication of the 1933 School Code. 


XXIII. SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


Assembly Bill 2373 by Mr. Wright, was introduced April 17. It 
provided a procedure for the recall of members of governing boards 
of school districts excepting members of city boards of education whose 
removal is governed by city charters. Recall elections must be held 
on petitions signed by voters equal to 20 per cent of the vote cast at 
the last election for trustees. The bill was approved by the Assembly 
Committee on Education, but was refused passage on the Assembly 
floor. 

Assembly Bill 398 by Mr. Craig, which would have required five 
trustees on all elementary school boards, died in the Assembly Commit- 
tee on Educatior. 
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Senate Bill 286 by Senator Slater, which provided that the term 
of office of members of school districts should commence on the first 
Monday following the first Saturday in April following the election 
instead of on the first day of May, passed the Senate but died in the 
Assembly Committee on Education. 


XXIV. COMPUTATION OF ATTENDANCE 


Assembly Bill 491 by Mr. Crist, which passed the Legislature and 
has been signed by the Governor, prohibits counting more than one 
day’s attendance in any calendar day for any pupil in kindergarten, 
elementary school, and high school, or counting more than 15 hours’ 
attendance in any calendar week for any student enrolled in a junior 
college. 


XXV. ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS 


Assembly Bill 812 by Mr. Mayo, prohibits an elementary pupil 
residing in one elementary school from attending in another without 
the consent of the county superintendent of schools having jurisdiction 
over the district of residence. The bill passed the Legislature and has 
been signed by the Governor. 


= , 
INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW | 


Appellate Court Decisions 


Attainment of Tenure 


A teacher who served in a high school district for three consecutive 
school years prior to May, 1932, is a permanent teacher of the district 
under School Code sections 5.500 and 5.501. 


(Chambers vs. Davis et al., etc., 73 C. A. D. 558, --- Pae. ---.) 


Constitutionality of 1931 Tenure Law 


The 1931 Tenure Law is not unconstitutional on the ground that 
School Code section 5.501 unlawfully discriminates between school dis- 
tricts. 

(Gastineau vs. Meyer et al., 73 C. A. D. 629, _-- Pac. ---.) 


Estoppel of District to Deny Tenure 


Where the contract offered a teacher for the school year 1931-1932 
by the governing board of a school district after the teacher had com- 
pleted two consecutive years of service in the district stated that the 
teacher had been classified as a permanent teacher and the teacher had 
accepted the contract, rendered service for the year in question, and 
had been paid compensation after the contract had been filed with the 
county superintendent of schools, the district is estopped from denying 
that the teacher was classified as a permanent employee of the district 
when at the time the offer was made and accepted, School Code section 
5.000 permitted certificated employees of school districts to be made 
permanent after two or three consecutive years of service in the district. 


(Briney vs. Santa Ana High School District etc ., et al., 73 C. A. 
D. 444, ___ Pae 


Liability of Districts for Injuries to Pupils 

Where the students in a district junior college class in art were 
engaged in painting stage scenery and at the request of the class instruc- 
tor some students undertook to move some ‘‘flats’’ (parts of movable 
scenery) and during the process one of the pupils negligently permitted 
the ‘‘flats’’ to fall injuring a.passing..student, the junior college dis- 
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trict is not liable since a school district is not, under School Code 
sections 2.800-2.804, liable for the negligent acts of students done while 
carrying out the directions of an instructor. 

(Hack vs. Sacramento City Junior College District etc., 73 C. A 
i a ee 


Payment of Salary Due 

A school district can not be required by a court to pay an employee 
who sues for his salary for a school year an amount which would cause 
the school district to expend in excess of the income and revenue pro. 
vided for the district for that year. 

(Briney vs. Santa Ana High School District etc., et al., 73 C. A. 
D. 444, —. % Pree 


Right of Principals to Tenure 


A duly qualified person employed as the principal of a school ina 
school district having an average daily attendance of less than 850 who, 
as part of his duties, taught certain classes in such school continuously 
for more than three consecutive school years preceding the adoption 
(August 14, 1931) of School Code section 5.501, automatically became 
entitled to classification as a permanent classroom teacher by operation 
of law. 

(Gastineau vs. Meyer et al., 73 C. A. D. 629, _.- Pae. ---.) 


Right to Tenure 


A teacher who was employed from 1927 to 1931 by an elementary 
school district to teach certain subjects and also taught the same sub- 
jects in a high school district under an agreement between the elemen- 
tary district and the high school district, but without any contract 
between the teacher and the governing board of the high school district, 
was not an employee of the high school district, and if the subjects 
taught by the teacher in the elementary school district are discontinued 
and he is therefore dismissed from the service of the elementary school 
district, the teacher has no claim to tenure in the high school district 
even though the elementary district and high school district are under 
the jurisdiction of the same board of education. 


(Gould vs. Santa Ana School District etc., et al., 73 C. A. D. 437, 
— eee 


Salary Discrimination 


A woman teacher of physical education is entitled to the same 
salary as a man teacher of physical education serving in the same school 
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district when holding the same grade of certificate and rendering like 


services. 
(Chambers vs. Davis et al., etc., 73 C. A. D. 558, --_ Pae 


School Code Section 5.504 As a Saving Clause 

School Code section 5.504 is a saving clause preserving the vested 
rights of permanent employees whose tenure had been acquired prior 
to the adoption of School Code section 5.501. 

(Gastineau vs. Meyer, 73 C. A. D. 629, -._ Pac. --.; Chambers vs. 
Davis, 73 C. A. D. 558, --- Pae. ---.) © 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


Crediting of Service Toward Tenure 

The time a probationary teacher is on leave of absence can not, by 
reason of School Code section 5.503, be counted as part of the service 
required under School Code sections 5.500 and 5.501 either to attain 
tenure or become eligible therefor. (A. G. O. 8557, May 3, 1933.) 


Insuring of Employees of Teachers Retirement Fund Board 

The Public School Teachers Retirement Salary Fund Board has 
no authority to insure its employees in the State Compensation Insur- 
ance Fund under section 46 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(Deering Act 4878). (A. G. O. 8512, April 12, 1933.) 


Orders on School District Funds 

The word ‘‘funds’’ as used in School Code section 4.353, relating 
to the making of orders on school district funds, refers to actual cash 
on hand in the county treasury to the credit of a school distriet. (A. G. 
0. 8569, May 10, 1933.) 


Anne 
a 


| FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


ADOPTION OF SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE MUSIC BOOK 


At its special meeting held May 27, 1933, the State Board of 
Education, in accordance with the recommendation of the State 
Curriculum Commission presented by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, adopted as a state series textbook for use in the seventh 
and eighth grades, Music of Many Lands and Peoples, by McConathy, 
Beattie, and Morgan, published by Silver, Burdett and Company. 

Requisition blanks for this book will be furnished to school districts 
at the beginning of the coming fall semester. Exact information as to 
the date when copies of the book will be distributed will be announced 
in a subsequent issue of California Schools. 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR DISCUSSES EDUCATION 


Secretary Harold L. Ickes of the Department of the Interior, in 
whose province falls the Federal Office of Education, recently spoke as 
follows before the Citizens Conference on Vocational Education: 


One of the unfortunate by-products of the present economic situation is its 
effect upon the schools. With school income cut everywhere as a result of necessary 
economies in public administration, and with our various communities finding it 
a painful process to make both ends meet, even with drastically reduced budgets, on 
account of the inability of many people to pay taxes, we are indeed confronted with 
a serious situation. At a time when lack of opportunities for the employment of 
even our adult population should serve as an added incentive to keep our children 
in school, we are confronted with the very real difficulty of operating our schools 
at all. This is peculiarly the time when every effort should be made to hold back 
the flood of young people into industry where they would have to compete for jobs 
where there are no jobs. 

We do not need the labor of children when millions of adult men and women 
are out of work. Even in normal times the tendency is away from child labor. 
A few years ago 14 years was the minimum limit for child labor. Now it has come 
quite generally to 16 years. Gradually the age has crept higher and there are some 
who look for its extension beyond the sixteenth year. This all means that schools 
must be provided for our children. But if we are to keep youth in school up to 
16, and even beyond, we must assume the obligation of providing the kind of educa- 
tion by which they may profit. We can not afford to have children at 14 or 16 left 
to their own devices on the streets. The school is the natural solution but what 
kind of a school? President Roosevelt has thus stated the problem. I quote from 
Child Welfare for December, 1932: 

We know that the industrial openings for young people between 14 
and 16 are in most cases blind-alley, repetitive jobs, demoralizing rather 


that stimulating to the children employed at them. Such use of youth 
is vain and wasteful. But we know also that our present educational pro- 
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visions do not meet the needs of all children up to 16. Newer, more vital, 
more significant types of preparation for satisfactory living must be evolved 
in our school system, so that if-we prohibit the employment of children 
up to. 16 we may at the same time provide fruitful experience to fill these 
years and turn out more valuable citizens to the state and to industry 
when they do enter on their productive years. 


The educational program of the future, in order to meet the needs of youth 
who can not find work in industry, must be enriched with industrial arts in the 
grades and the high schools. These should be widely diversified to give scope to 
many types of talents among the students. There should be a widespread develop- 
ment of vocational guidance which should mean wise counselling in the preparation 
for work as well as guidance into distinct vocations. The present situation with 
respect to employment should not dishearten those who seek to develop a better 
program but rather should stimulate to greater efforts. 

We need, in addition, the development of distinct vocational education in agri- 
culture, commerce, industry, and the home. There is no substitute for such training, 
if we are to give opportunity to the masses of our youth. And, finally, there is 
needed extension or continuation education in the vocations in which people are 
engaged to enable them to reach higher levels of attainment. 

We are passing through such troubled times that, sometimes, despair of the 
future colors the utterances of men. We shall, no doubt, have many changes in our 
social and economic order. But, whatever the form which industry, agriculture, 
commerce, and home making take, there will always be a field for vocational skill. 
Whatever we can do to develop the latent skills of the masses of people will repay 
us in economic advance and in social stability. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF CALI- 
FORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The following resolutions adopted by the Association of California 
Secondary School Principals in the recent series of conferences are of 
considerable significance to public education in California: 


1. Education shall remain free throughout the public elementary and secondary 
schools of the state.’ We are, therefore, opposed to any measure which shall have 
for its purpose the legalizing of any charge for fees or tuition to be paid by the 
individual. 


2. Public education must be adequately financed through an equitable distribu- 
tion of the cost upon state, county, and district financial resources. We are, there- 
fore, unalterably opposed to any measure designed to lower the present inadequate 
constitutional guarantees for state and county support of education. 


3. The determination of school budgets must continue to rest with boards of 
school trustees if the benefits of a democratic school system are to be maintained. 
We are, therefore, opposed to the passage of any measure that would permit of any 
change of the control of education through the control of its budgets by boards of 
supervisors or other boards of budget review or adjustment. 

Local boards of trustees have saved many millions of dollars of local taxes in 
the past year. 


4. Youth must not be cut adrift in these days of economic distress and compe- 
tition for employment with its resultant social menace of the “wandering youth.” 
We are, therefore, opposed to any measure which through reducing the ages for 
compulsory school attendance will throw our youth out on the streets and in compe- 
tition with those of mature years. 
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5. Stabilization of the state junior college fund and the maintenance of present 
non-resident tuition provisions in the law are essential for the functioning of this 
integral and necessary unit in our secondary school system. We, therefore, urge 
that such bills be passed as will guarantee the amounts now specified in law to be 
apportioned to junior colleges, and that no changes in existing tuition laws be made, 

Over half of all students in the public and private colleges and universities of 
California are now in public junior colleges. 

6. The State Department of Education should be free to plan and operate its 
own organization in the interests of public education for the state as a whole and 
to allocate the funds allotted to it for the proper functioning of its services. We are 
therefore emphatically opposed to any measures designed to eliminate or to transfer 
such services as those of the Division of Research-and Statistics and the Division 
of Schoolhouse Planning to other divisions of our state government, and to meas- 
ures designed to disproportionately reduce the funds necessary for the maintenance 
and effective operation of the department. 


7. Pensions for retirement is humane to the teacher and of great benefit to the 
children of California through providing for the withdrawal of teachers aged in the 
service. We are, therefore, opposed to the repudiation by the state of the contractual 
obligations incurred by the state with thousands of its teachers who have acted in 
good faith and in accordance with the requirements of the retirement law between 
1913 and the present date. 


8. The need for reconstructing the present secondary education program is 
urgent. The state plan which is designed to aid in such reconstruction and which 
was presented and approved at the annual meeting of the California Secondary 
School Principals Association on April 11, 1933, is now approved by this body. 


STATE CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


An announcement of particular interest to school administrators 
and instructors of vocational and industrial arts classes is the State 
Conference on Industrial Education called for June 29 by Superin- 
tendent Kersey in conjunction with the annual conference of the 
California Industrial Education Association, to be held in San Jose, 
June 29 and 30 and July 1, 1933. 

Problems in trade and industrial education as they may be affected 
by economic conditions, improvement of teachers in service, and the 
California Plan for Vocational Education will be discussed under the 
direction of state leaders in education. 


CONFERENCE ON GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 


A conference on guidance and personnel in high schools, junior 
colleges, and higher institutions from July 5 to 15, 1933, will be a 
feature of the summer session at Stanford University. Several sessions 
of the conference will be held in the evening at 7:30. Group sessions 
will meet in the afternoon from 2:00 to 4:00. 


Attendance upon the conference may be arranged either with or 
without university credit; the registration fee will be $5 when no 
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eredit is given; the registration fee of $15 will be charged for those 
enrolling for quarter-units of credit. 

One group each afternoon will consider problems of guidance in 
junior colleges, colleges, and universities: two groups each afternoon 
will consider problems on the junior and senior high school level. 
Informal groups will be arranged for consideration of problems that 
emerge during the conference. 

Persons who plan to attend the conference are asked to communi- 
eate with Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, Director of the Conference, 
Stanford University. 


SUMMER SESSION IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Progressive Education Association has established a summer 
institute and demonstration school on the Virgin Islands to conduct an 
experiment in the adaptation of the principles of progressive education 
to the needs of a racial group. The demonstration school will be 
organized with pupils from the local public school system and will 
exhibit work on the first, second, fourth, sixth, and eighth grade levels. 
Courses completed at the Virgin Islands Institute will be accepted for 
credit by a number of the leading teacher training institutions of the 
United States. For further information, address the Progressive 


Education Association at 716 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


The Mind Ways broadcast over Station KGO, sponsored by the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers, will hereafter be given 
from 5 to 5:15 p.m., instead of at 4:15 p.m., as heretofore. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


REVIEWS 


Fifth Year Book of the California Elementary School Principals’ Association, Vol. V, 

May, 1933. 118 pp. 

The Fifth Yearbook of the California Elementary School Principals’ Assgo- 
ciation has just been distributed to the membership. It bears the significant 
single-word title Supervision, indicating the recognition of supervision as one of the 
most significant ways the elementary school principal can exercise educational 
leadership. 

The yearbook is divided into six chapters: I, Basic Philosophy Underlying 
Supervision; II, Administrative Phases of Supervision; III, Supervision and the 
Teaching Principal; IV, Supervision and Teacher Training; V, Supervision and 
Pupil Adjustment; VI, Supervision of Some Particular Phases of the Educational 
Program. The chapters consist of separate articles related to the major theme 
contributed by various individuals throughout the State. It is particularly inter- 
esting to note that of the 24 contributors to the material of the yearbook, 18 are 
actively engaged in the immediate responsibilities of the elementary school 
principalship. 

The practical nature of the material is guaranteed by the authorship. The 
volume is replete with definite suggestions for supervisory procedures based upon 
experience in all types of elementary school situations. The value of this material 
occasions regret that only 795 of the elementary school principals in California 
will receive it as members of the California Elementary School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation. The president says in his introductory message: “It is noteworthy that, 
in spite of the stress of the times, the Association has devoted itself to professional 
activities—of which this yearbook and the section meetings held during the year 
are notable examples. This is sound. We best improve educational facilities in 
the long run by improving our services to the children.” The publication justifies the 
statement and the professional activities of the association merit the active support 
and participation of all engaged in the work of the elementary school principalship. 

The difficulties in the preparation of a yearbook on such a topic in a period 
of one year are almost obscured by the excellence of the material. The policy of 
the Association in selecting yearbook topics two or three years in advance and in 
providing continuity on the yearbook committee is to be commended as conducive 
to the production of publications representative of the ideals of the organization 
and of greatest professional value to the membership. 

Another procedure recently adopted by national yearbook committees is worthy 
of adoption. The conference method of preparing yearbooks results in elimination 
of repetitious and contradictory material and the presentation of a composite state 
ment. This procedure, which requires many meetings of the yearbook committee, 
has possibilities under the new policy of a long-time program of publication. 
Briefly, the committee outlines the chapters, indicating the major premises of each 
chapter and the types of essential supporting data. Illustrative material can then 
be collected by the individual members. At subsequent meetings the outline is 
elaborated and the content discussed by the group. The actual work of writing 
may be assigned to individuals, but the final revision is based upon the reading, 
discussion, and evaluation of the group. The final presentation, then, is in reality 
the result of the interaction of group thinking, study, and judgment. 

This yearbook committee deserves special commendation working under 
pressure of time and with infrequent opportunity for consultation. The conference 
method offers the next step in yearbook construction for the Assdciation. 
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In the foreword, the yearbook editor states: “Leadership in the elementary 
school must not fail. The reduction in general and special supervisory services, 
prought about by reductions in school budgets, brings to elementary school principals 
the challenge to assume greater supervisory responsibility.” The yearbook provides 
much inspiration and guidance in helping principals to achieve this responsibility. 
The yearbook committee is to be congratulated upon its purpose and accomplishment. 

HELEN HEFFERNAN 


J. E. Seyrriep. Youth and His College Career. Albuquerque, New Mexico: The 

University of New Mexico Press, 1933. xi-+ 251 pp. 

Educational guidance beyond the high school has scarcely received attention 

commensurate with its importance. It can hardly be denied that colleges for the 
most part have failed to meet squarely the problem of the guidance of their 
students. 
In Youth and His College Career, Dr. Seyfried has presented materials which 
should prove helpful to those in charge of guidance programs in high schools and 
orientation programs in college, as well as to the beginning or prospective college 
student. The immediate purpose of the book is to aid the student to obtain 
maximum benefit from college life. Although admitting the weaknesses to be found 
in existing plans of college organization and administration, the author does not 
discuss this problem but takes the point of view that the student must accept the 
college as he finds it and proceed to work out his own salvation. While it is 
discouraging to be forced to such a conclusion, this method of attack is immediately 
practical and the only one which promises to be of aid to prospective college 
students in the immediate future. 

In Part I, entitled Prior to Entrance, are discussed advantages of a College 
Training, Self-support, and Choice of a College. These problems are of practical 
concern to every prospective college student. Part II, After Entrance, takes up 
problems of college life which must soon be faced by every beginning college 
student. The topics here discussed are: The Transition from High School to 
College, What to Emphasize in College, Study, Personal Conduct, Associates, 
Fraternities, Specialization, Vocation, Hazing, Athletics, Health. Part III contains 
a short discussion of the college product. 

Every chapter of the book is full of helpful practical suggestions for the 
students. No inflexible rules of actions are laid down; rather a background of 
college life is offered as an aid to the student in making his own decisions. So 
many misconceptions and erroneous notions about college life are prevalent among 
high school pupils that such a book as this should aid in correcting mistaken ideas 
before the student enters college. 

This book should prove of particular worth in junior colleges, where guidance 
programs have been more fully developed than in college and universities, both as 
an aid to those in charge of programs of guidance and orientation, and as material 


to be used directly by the students. 
Ivan R. WATERMAN 


Wit1am §. SADLER and LENA K. Sapier. Piloting Modern Youth. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1931. xiv + 370 pp. 


In this book, two physicans have drawn upon their own rich experience in deal- 
ing with the manifold problems of adolescence met in their professional practice and 
offered as a guide for parents and teachers. Problems of adolescence have become 
increasingly complex with the progress of modern civilization. Knowledge of the 
psychology of adolescence and sympathy with the problems of youth are absolutely 
indispensable to all adults having responsibility for the guidance of boys and girls 
during this trying period. The technical literature on the subject is difficult and 
ill adapted to the needs of the large majority of those faced with this responsibility. 

The authors have succeeded admirably in embodying the best and most impor- 
tant information on the subject in non-technical language and in a personal, informal, 
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friendly, interesting, and easily readable manner. Parents, teachers, and socia] 
workers will find the book extremely practical. Many reports of case studies furnish 
rich illustrative material. Valuable suggestions proved successful by the authors 
are offered for meeting the many types of problems encountered. 

Teachers especially will find in this book a wealth of material helpful to them 
in the chief task which teachers must perform, the guidance of youth. Reading this 
book should result in a fuller realization that education is concerned primarily with 
the growth and development of individuals rather than with subject matter. The 
volume should prove a welcome addition to the library of every secondary school 


teacher. 
Ivan R. Waterman 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


BONSER, FREDERICK GORDON. Life Needs and Education. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 

CHAVE, ERNEST JOHN. The Junior; Life Situations of Children Nine to Eleven 
Years of Age. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1982. Second edition. 
(Publications in religious education. ) 

Curor, PHILIP RAPHAEL V. Recent Trends in Education. New York: Globe Book 
Company, 1982. 

DRAPER, EDGAR MARIAN, and ROBERTS, ALEXANDER C. Study Guide in Secondary 
Education. New York: The Century Company, 1932. (The Century studies 
in education.) 

HUMPHREY, GroRGE. The Nature of Learning. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Company, 1933. (International library of psychology, philosophy, 
and scientific method.) 

KorscHNic, WALTER M., and Prys, ELINED. The University in a Changing World; 
A Symposium. London: Oxford University Press, 1932. 

LINGEL, RoBert J. C. Hducational Broadcasting: A Bibliography. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932. 

MELVIN, ARTHUR GORDON. EHducation for a New Era: A Call to Leadership. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1983. 

SMITH, Dora V. Instruction in English. United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education Bulletin 1932, No. 17, National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
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